world. The whole civilised world is rising to remove once and for
all this danger. Your place, Czechoslovak citizen, is to-day in the
front line. The whole world is looking to you, recognising your
determined resistance, and is expecting that, day after day, you will
deal hard blows at your enemy.

6fc Throughout the whole country," the President invoked his people,
"from the last village up to Prague, in every workshop, in every
enterprise, wherever you are, you must continue to carry on this
struggle ; there must be no place in the whole of our Czechoslovak
country which will not show evidence of your holy determination to
bear every sacrifice for your country. Czechoslovak soldiers abroad
are gathering to march side by side with the Allied Armies, offering
the greatest sacrifice of all, their lives. While we abroad are raising
the Czechoslovak banner, you, too, the Czechoslovak people, hold
fast to the flag of our nation and State as the symbol of our new
struggle. The war will not cease until the Nazi regime is destroyed
and our enemies defeated. The Allied air forces will often appear over
your towns and will bring encouragement and assistance. Let us
pledge ourselves that from this day we shall each of us stand, unshakable
and uncompromising in the daily struggle against the criminal regime
and against the enemy who defiled our holy HradSany and who will
pay dearly for it. Now let us go forward, united in our struggle for a
free Czechoslovakia in a free Europe."

This appeal had immediate results. A wave of resistance and
sabotage swept the Protectorate, and bloody clashes took place.

However, in writing on resistance and '' underground ' * movements
in occupied Europe we must strive to preserve a sense of proportion.
Melodramatic novels and films have induced us to believe in a state
of things which, however desirable, does not exist to quite the same
extent as Hollywood with its black-and-white technique, would have
us accept. Nothing derogatory to the many actual and unsung heroes
of underground resistance is implied when we take a factual view of
things.

One of these facts is that, in the first years of the war, life was bound
to go on in occupied Europe much as before. Manual workers,
commercial employees, officials and civil servants had to go on working
in order to eat. And inevitably the continued existence of administra-
tive machinery and industrial production, however grudgingly and
slowly carried out by reluctant workers, was bound to benefit the
Germans. In view of modern armaments the preponderance of the
military is such that an armed rising in Europe unsupported by military
pressure from outside was tantamount to suicide, except where the
country offers natural facilities for guerrilla warfare. Thus, what
was possible to the fighters of Yugoslavia, to the guerrillas among
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